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The Analysis of Mind. By Bertrand Russell. London, George 

Allen & Unwin, Ltd., New York, The Macmillan Company, 1921. — 

pp. 310. 

The results of Mr. Russell's analysis of mind may be stated as 
associationism, plus a large measure of neo-realism, plus a certain 
measure of behaviorism. With the neo-realists, Mr. Russell holds that 
physics and psychology are not distinguished by their material. Matter 
and mind alike are logical constructions. They are alike in " content " ; 
they differ in the relations among the entities constituting the content. 
An entity is material so far as its relations are determined by the laws 
of physics. And conversely, the ultimate constituents of matter are 
not atoms, or electrons, but sensations (p. 121), which are described 
as neutral entities. (Mr. Russell thinks that this consideration, with 
the help of Einstein, will serve to bring mind and matter tqgether). 
An entity is mental, however, so far as its relations are determined by 
the laws of psychology; which are to be distinguished, it seems, as 
laws of subjectivity and (following Semon) laws of mnemic causa- 
tion — though the two kinds of laws are not unconnected. " Mnemic 
causation " appears to be what we commonly call association. " Sub- 
jectivity " indicates the presence of a point of view, or, in terms of 
dynamics, of "perspective." But since a photographic plate has a 
perspective, subjectivity alone will not constitute mind. Nor, it seems, 
will mnemic causation, since mnemic phenomena are found even in 
plants (p. 90). Mind, it seems, is mnemic causation qualified by sub- 
jectivity. 

It is, however, " probable, though not certain, that mnemic causation 
is derivative from ordinary physical causation in nervous (and other) 
tissue" (p. 307). If this derivation were correct (I remark), psy- 
chology would turn out to be a branch of physics. And " the weight 
of opinion," which Mr. Russell is apparently disposed to accept, is in 
favor of it (p. 90). Yet, in the end, it seems that " an ultimate scien- 
tific account of what goes on in the world, if it were ascertainable, 
would resemble psychology rather than physics in what we found to 
be the decisive difference between them" (p. 305). For, since (it 
seems) mind somehow includes "all our data," while matter is "never 
a datum," "psychology is nearer to what actually exists" (p. 308). 
I leave it to Mr. Russell's other readers to reconcile these statements 
with one another and with his thesis (p. 307) that "physics and psy- 
chology are not distinguished by their material " and that " mind and 
matter alike are logical constructions" (p. 307). 
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Apparently, however, they are not strictly "alike." Mr. Russell 
accepts the neo-realistic doctrine of "neutral entities," but with what 
he conceives to be a qualification. The elementary entities constituting 
mind are sensations and images; and everything mental, including be- 
liefs, desires, volitions, is a complex of these elements (p. 300). But 
since only the sensations also give us matter, only the sensations are 
neutral. Images are thus exclusively a content of mind (p. 25). It 
seems, then, that, in spite of a purely relational distinction, the presence 
of a content exclusively mental must be necessary to a difference be- 
tween mind and matter. For, cancel the images; this cancels their 
relations to the sensations and to one another; then the difference is 
no longer discernible. Yet, according to Mr. Russell, the images are 
not intrinsically mental. You cannot certainly differentiate an image 
from a sensation by any quality (such as faintness) of the image itself. 
The only sure distinction lies in the fact that sensations have no antece- 
dents (p. 144) in the order of mnetnic causation — which leaves us to 
wonder why it is worth the trouble to deny that images are neutral. 

Mr. Russell also differs from the neo-realists in making a distinction 
between consciousness and mind. In his view, consciousness is only 
a special, indeed an accidental (p. 292), case of mind. Mr. Russell 
defines his own position in opposition to Brentano, who makes con- 
sciousness involve an act, a content, and a reference to an object. 
Mr. Russell and the neo-realists agree in rejecting all but the content ; 
also in identifying consciousness with "meaning"; which is only a 
non-physical time relation between contents. They differ as to the 
terms required for meaning. Thus, I see a certain train leaving New 
York (a), and immediately {i.e., not twenty- four hours later) I am 
in Chicago (&). For the neo-realists this relation of a to b consti- 
tutes meaning. This special time-relation indicates that the train does 
not carry me to Chicago, but only that it means Chicago ; which is the 
same as saying that I am not physically, but only mentally in Chicago, 
and only conscious of Chicago. Mr. Russell would point out that the 
train may give me an image of Chicago without my knowing that it 
does so. Chicago may then be in my mind, but it will not be in my 
consciousness, nor will the train mean Chicago. Consciousness and 
meaning both require, then, that, in addition to o and b, there be a 
third item of content in the form of a belief that a is a sign of b 
(p. 288). This is his analysis of what we commonly call self-con- 
sciousness. 

And this recognition of self-consciousness will serve to explain why 
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Mr. Russell is not quite a behaviorist, though clearly almost persuaded. 
Apparently, it is the images, and especially the belief-complexes, that 
stand in the way ; and he cannot, with Watson, resolve all images into 
incipient vocal sensations. Yet he shows his good will by going pretty 
far. From his analysis of mind one infers that the chief ingredient 
of mind is words. And he goes so far as to assert, apparently as a 
universal law, perilous to dispute, that " as education advances, images 
tend more and more to be replaced by words" (p. 155) — which would 
mean, I take it, that a trained surgeon, or anatomist, can no longer 
imagine a given anatomical structure, but only repeat a verbal descrip- 
tion. In the end, however, Mr. Russell will leave some room for intro- 
spection; though all that is left of the "inner" life, apart from the 
distinction between mental and physical causation, is that " I think that 
some of the things we observe cannot, even theoretically, be observed 
by any one else" (p. 117). His observation may be correct, but since 
the use of the pronoun " I " is only a polite concession to grammatical 
convention (p. 141), it seems hardly worth recording. 

Many questions might be asked, which I shall refrain from asking. 
For I find Mr. Russell's manner and method more interesting than his 
message. And mainly I am impressed by the resemblance between this 
analysis of mind and another analysis by James Mill, entitled " Analy- 
sis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind," published in 1829, which 
I regard as the best statement of the associational psychology. In 
both works, "analysis" stands for the same kind of operation; and 
the results of analysis are not far apart. In James Mill's chapter on 
" Consciousness " Mr. Russell may find very nearly his own analysis 
of consciousness, at least his analysis of mind; and in Mill's chapter 
on " Belief " he may find an analysis which might almost be his own 
analysis of consciousness. In both chapters he will find Mill fighting 
with him to establish his major contention that there is nothing in 
"consciousness" (or in mind) but a relation of content. And his 
major thesis, that "physics and psychology are not distinguished by 
their material " is precisely Mill's. For what, after all, are the " neu- 
tral entities " of neo-realism but Mill's " phaenomena " in other terms ? 
Altogether, it would be very interesting to be told what analysis has 
accomplished in ninety-two years. Equally striking, however, in Rus- 
sell and Mill, is the resemblance in style. • One notes the same assump- 
tion of logical rigor, the same indifference to hostile opinion, the same 
artificial clearness, and the same finality of statement. But there is 
also a difference. James Mill's analysis was a savage attempt to con- 
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vince; one wonders whether Mr. Russell expects to do more than 
perplex. 

Mr. Russell's preface would indicate that the book is addressed to 
the initiated. The underlying purpose (not so very clear from the 
text) is to unite behaviorism and Einstein in a neo-realistic theory of 
reality. To the initiated, however, much of his analysis will seem 
rather trite, and he will seem also to credit his reader with a rather 
vulgar intelligence. It is this that perplexes. Mr. Russell's seemingly 
frank explanations are full of strange omissions; and one is constantly 
impelled to ask — well, whether Mr. Russell's intelligence is at fault or 
whether he assumes this of the reader's. For example, consider his 
quietly uttered statement, quoted above, that as education advances, 
images tend more and more to be replaced by words. This statement 
is repeated several times, in different form, yet always with the air of 
repeating an accepted fact. Does Mr. Russell not know all that the 
statement implies, and the many questions it will raise, or does he 
think that his reader will not know? 

Again, his statement, elaborated through several pages (i82ff.), that 
"a vague thought has more likelihood of being true than a precise 
one" — of course this presupposes very definitely a correspondence- 
theory of truth ; and of course it is opposed, not only to the coherence- 
theory, but to common sense and to all of the logic of cross-examination 
as practiced in courts of law. But we wait seventy pages to have these 
presuppositions made clear; then only to be told authoritatively (p. 
254) that only philosophers, and only idealists at that (p. 266), believe 
that true and false beliefs may be distinguished by an examination of 
the beliefs themselves. 

Again, when (p. 249) he disposes of James's view that " any object 
which remains uncontradicted is ipso facto believed," and with it of 
the whole pragmatic theory of belief, largely by the passing statement 
that " it will not, for example, explain memory " — does he think that 
this will give the pragmatist any difficulty or does he only expect his 
reader to think so? And finally, when he settles the whole question 
of the nature of belief (the central question of the book, by the way) 
by the authoritative assertion of a peculiar and unanalysable "belief- 
feeling " (p. 250) ; and especially when he explains the difference be- 
tween memory, anticipation, and bare assent by the assertion of ulti- 
mately different feelings corresponding to each (p. 176) ; does he think 
that any philosophical reader will fail to see how deliciously he is illus- 
trating Moliere's witticism about the vertus dormitiva which explains 
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why opium facit dormire? Or can it be possible that he himself does 
not see? 

James Mill said that to have an idea (or a sensation, or a feeling, 
or what not) and to know that you have an idea are one and the same 
thing. Mr. Russell differs from him only in holding that to know that 
you have an idea is to have one more idea. In point of fact, James 
Mill said this too: it is also to have an idea of myself, i.e., of my 
body. For both, however, to have an idea in your mind is a fact of 
the same order as to have a silver dollar in your pocket. And if we 
are to speak of knowing as " having," and as having " ideas," I am 
sure that both are right. If we are looking for the "content" of 
mind, on the assumption that you and I are each a sort of tin cup, I 
should say that the theory of neutral entities inevitably follows — there 
is no peculiarly mental content. Let us note, however, that we are 
then treating mind as a case of spatial displacement. According to this 
scheme, mind is a mosaic, formed of so many elements (i.e., poker- 
chips) ; or, rather, a series of pictures, a cinematograph-film, as Berg- 
son has aptly suggested; and "analysis" will then consist in picking 
out the poker-chips. Of such sort, as I have suggested elsewhere, 1 is 
Mr. Russell's analysis. I will repeat his own example. Does Desde- 
mona love Cassio? Analysed, this asks whether love is "between" 2 
Desdemona and Cassio; that is, whether three poker-chips are to be 
found in the following spatial order: Desdemona — love — Cassio. 

It would be too long a story to argue with this point of view — quite 
as long as (e.g.) Green's "Prolegomena," and much longer. And 
probably, in the end, the appeal would still be to the experience of 
sensitive and reflective persons; on whose behalf I am prejudiced. A 
professor of literature once said to me, rather sadly, "I don't know 
why it is, but I seem to find nothing in scientific psychology which I 
can recognize as true of my own mind." The reason, I think, is clear. 
Scientific psychology is such a formulation of mind that persons of 
little depth of mental experience may easily talk about it. And really, 
scientific psychology is necessarily such. Let us remember that in this 
utilitarian age, but perhaps in any age, the purpose of science is not 
merely, or mainly, to acquire insight, but to teach, or at least to com- 
municate. The psychologist may have the soul of a poet. As a 
teacher of psychology his purpose is, .in vulgar terms, to "get it 

i My article on " The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell " in The Nation, 
February 19, 1014. 
2 Russell's Problems of Philosophy, p. 195. 
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across," in his lectures ; and, in examinations, to get back again what 
he put across. For this purpose his reflective experience must be 
shorn to the dimensions of a common understanding, sometimes of a 
very common understanding; of late to the dimensions of a commercial- 
publicity understanding; for which purpose it seems that the soul is 
now to be incorporated and sold in shares on the market. No one will 
deny that the cinematograph-poker-chip-content scheme of analysis is 
well adapted to its purpose, but for personal communication among 
gentlemen I think we need another sort. 

Warner Fite. 
Princeton University. 



